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learner, for they give only one angle of the word and none of its vital 
associations. 

The proper teaching of vocabulary calls for systematic work. To 
throw all the associations of a word at the pupil at once in the elementary 
stages of the work is nothing but bungling. The word should gradually 
grow into its associations, until the student has real difficulty in forget- 
ting it. By accumulating the associations gradually the teacher makes 
every approach to the word interesting and enthusiasm grows as the work 
proceeds. 

Luther's Attitude Toward Language Study. 



By Prof. W. W. Florer, Ph. D., University of Michigan. 



In this age of educational reform it may be well for us to listen 
back through the centuries for a moment to discover whether or not the 
warning voices of the early prophets of modern life have been heeded. 
It is time to ask if we have followed Goethe's advice: "That which you 
have inherited from your fathers, you must acquire in order to possess." 

Among the forerunners of the modern school system towers Martin 
Luther of whom we may still exclaim in the words of the young Lessing : 
"Luther, thou great, misknown man." Here we shall consider Luther, 
not as the religious reformer, but as a man who understood the edu- 
cational needs of youth, when his country was engrossed in commerce 
and neglectful of a man's higher attainments. Only one phase of his 
observations can be considered — his attitude toward language study. 

Does Luther speak as one having authority? He was one of the 
strongest interpretive teachers who ever held a chair in a German uni- 
versity. He was one of the most productive linguists the modern world 
has known. He was one of the first to recognize practically, if not the 
first to evolve, the theories on which our American school system had 
been founded. These theories are : that the schools should be one organic 
whole from the grades through the universities; that the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical welfare of the youth should be cultivated; that schools 
do not exist for their own sake but for the state; that the state should 
maintain schools for its own good, as by furthering and encouraging all 
means of education it might have properly equipped men to govern. 

Luther's attitude toward language study is colored by his theory 
of the purpose of education. He considered the importance of the mastery 
of the languages to be the mastery they give one to meet the problems 
of life, as well as to enjoy the treasures of master minds. He looked 
upon the power of speech as a divine gift for a divine purpose. He 
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held that God gave the languages to man to speak. What? The eternal 
and the present truth. He held that God inspired the art of writing. 
Why? To preserve eternal teachings and to govern the world through 
the pen, especially in times of peace. 

Luther's first great message for the public schools appeared in 1524, 
1 a period of commercial, social, and religious upheaval. At the same 
time it was the age which showed results from the work of the human- 
ists and from the higher criticism. The work of the humanists was nec- 
essary for Luther's reforms, 'They cultivated the study of poetry; they 
emulated the Ciceronian oratory; they shone in letter writing; they imi- 
tated the classical models of form. Above all they claimed it their life 
mission to spread knowledge of classical antiquity, to gain friends for 
it everywhere, to obtain for it an independent position in the universi- 
ties, to establish a science and intellectual culture free from theological 
guardianship. In a word, they studied the classics for the classics' sake.' 

In spite of his belief that language study was for a single purpose 
he recognized the great influence of the humanists upon language study, 
as is seen in the one sentence: "Is it not clear that the boy can now 
accomplish more in three years, namely from his fifteenth to his eight- 
eenth year than formerly the unversities and cloisters ever could have 
accomplished?" He deemed it the proper time to profit from the labors 
and the fruits of the humanists. He therefore appealed to the city 
fathers of Germany. He explained in detail the faults of the former 
methods and the present needs. He held before them the example of 
the Greeks and the Eomans in their attitude toward education. 

His exposition was divided into two categories : Language the knowl- 
edge of which is necessary for maintaining the Christian religion ; Lang- 
uage the knowledge of which is necessary for maintaining the state. 
Inasmuch as Luther held that the Christian religion was necessary for 
humanity, he treated this aspect of the question more carefully. 

He answered the customary objections to language study. For ex- 
ample, the people were wont to say, "What is the use of the study of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and other free arts? We can teach the Bible 
and the word of God just as well in German." It is not feasible to 
note Luther's arguments that God wrote the Bible in Greek and Hebrew 
with a purpose. We shall mention only the practical arguments. 

Luther held that the languages are the sheaths in which the swords 
of the mind are enclosed; that they are the caskets in which these gems 
are preserved; that they are the cupboards in which this food is kept. 
He thought that the fall of language study had been the essential cause 
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of the loss of Christian teachings, that through the revival of it a new 
light had come into the world. 

To the statement, "Our fathers have been saved without languages," 
he answered with the arguments of the modern man of research, which 
have been urged against Luther himself. "That is true/' he said, "but 
how do you account for the fact that even the church fathers erred so 
often in the writings ?" He cited the errors of St. Augustine in the 
interpretations of the Psalms, and of others who had presumed to inter- 
pret the writings without knowledge of the languages. For example, 
he believed that Christ was the only son of God, but he deemed it a 
great mistake to try to establish this doctrine by a mistranslation of 
the 109th Psalm, for the Hebrew contains no word about Divinity. He 
deemed it a fatal error for Christians to attempt to prove their teach- 
ings by means which must invoke disdain and derision from opponents 
who know the languages. He mentioned further cases of serious mis- 
takes on the part of the early church fathers. He found no fault with 
the fathers, for they did the best they could. To substantiate his state- 
ment he quoted St. Augustine in de doctrina Ckristi, "It is absolutely 
necessary for a Christian teacher to master Latin, Greek, and Hebrew." 
But he considered it an undertaking of folly that one should, at this 
late date, 1524, attempt to learn the writings by reading the interpre- 
tations of the fathers, their books and commentaries. The fathers had 
lacked mastery of languages and had groped in the dark for that reason. 
Recent development in language study had thrown new light upon the 
writings and Luther thought it a disgrace not to profit therefrom. 

Many proclaimed that learning was not necessary, but spirit. In- 
asmuch as so great emphasis is placed on the spirit of Luther and 
his reformation, his answer to this objection is very interesting. He re- 
plied in characteristic style: „Geist hin, Geist her. My spirit has only 
proven that their spirit has been still in a corner. It was not my 
spirit, but my knowledge of languages that made me certain and sure. 
I might have been a simple country pastor, but I would never have 
been able to cope with the Pope and his regime without this knowledge. 
The devil does not fear my spirit as much as he does my speech and 
my pen." 

He stated further that although the spirit might be present, the 
text might be misunderstood, and that one would not be able to fight 
for the faith against error, for one is too prone to go one's own way 
and read into the text one's own thoughts. He therefore emphasized 
that it was dangerous for the cause of God to speak of God's affairs 
in other words than those which God used. Accordingly, linguistic study 
is absolutely necessary, or the truth will be marred and the spirit event- 
ually lost. 
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The theory that the knowledge of languages was an absolute con- 
dition of good government was one of Luther's pet hobbies. One finds 
assertions on this subject throughout his real activity. His opinions are 
focused in the pamphlet under discussion and in the famous Sermon 
to the Parents of Germany in 1530. (Predigt, dass man die Kinder zur 
Schule halten soil.) 

Luther considered it a fatal mistake to provide schoools merely for 
the ecclesiastical class, as if this class were the chosen class of God. 
He held that the secular classes were also divinely inspired; that all 
the classes were but different members of one large organic whole. This 
was in accord with his theory that the whole system of education should 
be organic. He treated the subject as if there were no soul and no 
future life, neither heaven, nor hell. 

His arguments bear on this simple statement: It is necessary to 
have well educated men to have effectual state government. He empha- 
sized again the example of the heathen Eomans and Greeks, in that they 
paid careful attention to the youth for the sake of the state, even 
though they did not consider the state as divine. Luther had the ap- 
parently naive idea that the Christian should have a higher conception 
of humanity and the state than an ancient heathen. It angered him that 
such was not the case. 

He knew that the secular classes needed to maintain the appear- 
ance of the state, as he expressed it. For that purpose the state must 
have well educated men and women in order to govern the state and 
control the people. But he believed that it was from among the people 
that this educated, governing class should come. He knew that the 
children of today are the men of tomorrow. Therefore he began with 
the education of the children. Formerly he had hoped to begin with 
the university, but he soon learned that it was not the place for any 
reformation along vital lines. 

His theories are simple. If the children are educated in the lan- 
guages, they may read the history and maxims of the world and profit 
from the experience of the world. From the study of the poets they 
would enrich the mind, broaden the viewpoint and increase the powers 
of expression, whether in speaking or writing. Thus they obtain a di- 
rect preparation for the fulfilment of the future duties of society and 
state. 

Luther passes over the enjoyment which a man well versed in lan- 
guages may derive from speaking and associating with learned men and 
traveling in foreign countries. He emphasizes the fact that languages 
have a practical value for all the official and professional classes. He 
maintains that the foundation for the university should be exact and 
thorough, so as to enable youth to attain the highest and most influ- 
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ential positions. The more thorough the preparation, the greater the 
success. He held, for example, that the proper preparation would give 
the lawyers a better understanding of the natural rights of men, as 
Luther himself understood those rights. Inasmuch as money was the 
goddess of that age he even appealed to parents on the sordid side of 
the question. 

Such was Luther's theory of the duty of the state and parents to 
provide for and encourage schools, encouraging thereby the preservation 
of Christianity, family, society and state. 

Did he hold language study possible from the child's point of view? 
Luther believed that the child had a natural craving and ability to 
learn languages, provided they were presented in a reasonable practical 
manner adapted to the capacity and training of the pupil. The teacher 
should ever keep in mind the pupil's desire to learn, go slow, and never 
overcrowd. Above all the teacher should be human. He believed that 
teachers should change their methods, inasmuch as they were living in 
a new age, and adapt them to the needs and qualifications of their 
pupils. For example I would quote from the Sainted Luther : "They must- 
eliminate the hell and purgatory of the schools, drill on cases and tenses." 

The problems of the course of study of the methods of instruction 
interested the great educational reformer who had observed the essential 
weakness of the instruction system from his very youth. He was well 
prepared, therefore, to understand the observations of men like Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, his friend, Philip Melanchton, and others. This fact- 
makes it difficult to recognize just who the leading contributor is in the 
course of study published in the pamphlet entitled, TJnterricht der Visita- 
toren an die Pfarrherrn im Kurfurstentum zu Sachsen, Wittenberg, 1528, 
revised, 1538. 

Luther accepted and endorsed the suggestions of the scholars. His 
vigorous style shows that he was an enthusiastic advocate of the pro- 
posed course of study and of the "Direct Method" of teaching languages. 2 

On account of the present importance of the course of study, written 
nearly 400 years ago, the outline (1538 version) will be restated • — not 
translated — almost in entirety. 

The pastors shall admonish the people to send their children to 
school in order that one may train young men to teach efficiently in 
the church and to govern also in other respects. Some are of the opinion 
that it is enough for a pastor that he can read German, but such is a 
dangerous notion. For whoever is to teach others must have not only 



2 See Padagogische Monatshefte, 1902, 8-9. W. W. Florer, Remarks on 
the Direct Method of Teaching German (The first article on the Direct 
Method printed in America). 
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long practice but also special skill. To attain these qualifications one 
must be trained from early childhood. Paul, speaking in I Timothy 3 :2 
says that a bishop must be apt to teach. Thereby he indicates that they 
shall possess more efficiency than the laymen. Such well prepared people 
are needed not only in the church but also in the state. Therefore the 
parents should send their children to school for the sake of God, and 
prepare them for God's work, that God may use them for the benefit 
of others. 

Up to this time one has gone to school for the stomach's sake, and 
the greater part has learned that he obtains a Prebende and nourishes 
himself with sinful masses. Why do we not honor God in that we 
learn for the sake of His command? For without doubt He would fur- 
nish nourishment for the stomach. He speaks in Mathew 6 :33, "For 
seek ye first the kingdom of God — and all the treasures shall be added 
unto you." 

Now there are many abuses in the schools and in order that the 
youth may be properly instructed we have worked out this form. 

Firstly, the teachers shall see to it that the pupils learn only Latin, 
not German or Greek or Hebrew, as some have done up to this time, 
overburdening their minds with a manyfoldness that is not only unfruit- 
ful but harmful. One sees that such teachers do not consider the needs 
of the pupils, but undertake so many languages for the sake of their 
own reputations. 

Secondly, they shall not overburden the pupils with many books, 
but shall avoid in everything complexity. 

Thirdly, it is necessary that the children shall be divided into groups. 
Almost every sentence in the following could be explained by statements 
of Luther on these topics throughout years of observation, but the time 
is too limited for that. 

(To be concluded.) 



Berichte und Notizen. 



I. Korrespondenzen. 



Chicago. rerunion — diese hatte sich bekannt- 

Wie vor mehr als einem Jahre an lich mit den Arbeiterunionen solida- 

dieser Steile berichtet wurde, hat un- risen erklart — kurzerhand entlassen. 

ser Schulrat die Beforderung der Leh- Die streitbare Vertreterin der Fede- 

rer von dem Austritte aus der „teach- ration hangte daraufhin eine Klage 

ers' -federation" abhangig gemacht, gegen den Schulrat an und gewann 

und Ende Juni v. J. hat er sogar 68 auch in der unteren Instanz. Dieser 

der bekanntesten Fiihrer in der Leh- Tage aber entschied das Illinoiser 



